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A TYPE OF RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM 


'T‘HE purpose of this paper is to characterize a certain rather 

neglected type of mystical religious experience, to suggest its 
relation to some other types of experience, and to analyze its func- 
tions as concretely as possible. 

A preliminary definition of the two terms ‘‘religion’’ and ‘‘ mysti- 
cism’’ will not be attempted. Indeed, the contention is here set 
forth that it is not profitable to attempt definitions of these terms, 
and that our concern should rather be to discriminate as precisely 
as we can the outstanding types of human experience to which these 
terms are customarily applied. Refusal to define the terms is not 
due to a desire to take refuge in obscurity, but to the fact that the 
current usage of the terms is too broad to make a single definition 
possible. 

Consider first the term ‘‘religion.’’ Definitions of it are notori- 
ously inadequate. Indeed it is not rare to find, among the bad 
definitions which introductory textbooks in logie gather together for 
the criticism of elementary students, some definitions of religion 
from the great writers of the past. A partial reason for this inade- 
quacy may be some bias in the minds of those who frame the defini- 
tions: some eagerness to condemn religion as an inexcusable form 
of human folly, some preoccupation with a beloved form of religion 
and a consequent forgetfulness of other forms, some propagandist 
interest in promoting what is viewed as a good form of religion. 
The chief reason for the inadequacy, however, lies in the excessive 
complexity of the mass of beliefs, rituals, ceremonies, emotional dis- 
turbances to which the term ‘‘religion’’ is commonly applied. The 
denotation of the term has been so extended that it has long since 
ceased to have any single connotation. It is highly inexpedient 
now to seek by any arbitrary device to limit the connotation, thus 
making the term precise at the expense of violence to accepted usage. 
If one should say that religion is the worship of personal gods, he 
would leave out of account, not simply the pre-animistic religions 
of which Marett and others have written in recent years, but the 
religion of Buddha, the religion of Plotinus, the religion of many 
of the absolute idealists. It is even more reprehensible to use the 
word with deliberate looseness, as in saying that men are religious 
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whenever they become intensely excited about anything. The deno- 
tation of the term is fairly well known and should be preserved; and 
the materials to which the term refers can be studied even if a single 
general definition of religion can not be given. Our business should 
be to list and describe the varieties of religion which the history of 
mankind offers for our study, and then to define, at the end of our 
study, the nature of each type of experience to which the term is 
commonly applied. 

Definitions of mysticism are nearly as unsatisfactory as those of 
religion, and for the identical reasons. Again two extremes of bad 
usage are probably worth avoiding. It seems inadvisable to include 
within the meaning of the term all sympathetic approach between 
friends, all loyalties to country, college, or great moral causes. We 
might perhaps here speak of some such thing as ‘‘secular mysti- 
cism,’’ in order to point out some psychological affinities of religious 
mysticism with these other enthusiastic experiences; but we only 
confuse the issue by speaking too indiscriminately of every human 
intensity of rapturous devotion or absorption as genuine mysticism. 
Likewise it is unwise to confine the term ‘‘mysticism’’ to the eestatie 
trance or swoon. Such swoons are rare: they come to but few per- 
sons and to those few at very distant intervals. And what we or- 
dinarily mean by mysticism is an event that occurs to most persons 
at not infrequent occasions: it is, indeed, a normal phase in the life 
of most persons rather than an abnormal or pathological crisis. 
William James mentions four marks of the mystical experience, of 
which he says the first two are essential and the last two are usually 
found along with the first two. These four marks are, as will be 
recalled, ineffability, noetic quality, transiency, and passivity. But 
these marks, if taken as constituting a total definition, include too 
much. They would include many states of drunkenness, much 
muddy-mindedness when we are momentarily struck by a vague idea 
which we can not express, much, indeed, which lies outside the 
bounds of religion. And while I do not exclude these experiences 
because they are unworthy (for much of religion is bad and much of 
what is finest in life is not a matter of religion), I would wish to 
follow accepted usage and keep the term ‘‘mysticism’’ for certain 
types of religion. Mystics do agree that in their mystical moments 
they have an immediate intuition of more than they can easily put 
into words or can order in concepts. But that agreement could 
hardly be taken as comprising the ‘‘essence’’ of the mystical expe- 
rience. Hence with mysticism as with religion as a whole, it is 
better to busy ourselves with the task of listing and describing the 
various types of experience thus ordinarily denoted, and eventually 
to formulate a definition of each of these types. 
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In this paper only one type of mysticism, as has been said, will be 
singled out for discussion. It differs markedly from the types of 
mysticism which have usually been discussed in books written in 
English. It does not involve any ‘‘trance.’’ It is not the absorp- 
tion of the mind in the contemplation of ‘‘the one’’ or ‘‘ pure being.’’ 
It does not lead to indulgence in neurotic sentimentality and has 
about it no taint of the unbalanced or deranged mind. It is not a 
withdrawal from the social order, a turning away from the normal 
social contacts of communal worship and joint endeavor. Rather 
it is a corporate experience, a social participation in the search for 
contact with the great realities of the vast world about us, a shared 
effort to determine the fundamental values which the common life 
makes possible. But the nature of this type of mysticism can be 
more easily understood from the examination of several concrete 
cases than from general statements, at least at this stage of the dis- 
cussion. 

The three instances which I have selected are from widely differ- 
ent stages of human culture. The first is from one of the most 
barbarous stages empirically open to direct investigation. I take 
it from Durkheim’s Les formes élémentatres de la vie religieuse (pp. 
307-314, much condensed). 


The life of Australian societies passes alternately through two different 
phases. For a time the population is dispersed in small groups which tend to 
their own affairs independently of the others. Each family lives alone, hunt- 
ing, fishing, procuring its living by any means at its disposal. Then at other 
times the population comes together, for a period of from several days to several 
months, at appointed places. At these latter times a religious celebration is 
held which is called a corrobbori. In the former phase life is uniform, monoto- 
nous, dull. At the beginning of the corrobbori all this changes. All the mem- 
bers of the tribe seem to feel transports of enthusiasm, and give themselves over 
to all sorts of disordered activities, crying, snatching up dust and throwing it 
in all directions, biting themselves, ete. This initial impulsion grows in intensity 
like an avalanche. Gradually the cries and movements assume a rhythm: they 
become chants and dances. The released passions are of such impetuosity that 
they can not be restrained; and they lead to many acts ordinarily strictly 
forbidden. The sexes embrace contrary to all rules; men exchange their wives, 
and even incest occurs. These furious ceremonies take place usually at night; 
and the darkness broken by the light of large fires, serves to increase the emo- 
tions of the participants. The excitement becomes at last so enormous that the 
leader who has come to assume the principal réle finally falls exhausted on the 
ground. 

Under such nervous conditions of rapture and exaltation a man hardly 
recognizes himself. He feels himself dominated, dragged along, by a force 
outside himself. He seems to be a new being. He is transported into a new 
world, quite different from that of his humdrum ordinary life, into a new world 
which is inhabited by powers which invade his being, take possession of him, 
and completely metamorphose him. Particularly if these wild ceremonies con- 
tinue every day for weeks, would they not leave in him the conviction of two 
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worlds, separate from and incomparable with each other? The one is that in 
which he drags along a monotonous daily existence. The other is full of con- 
tact with extraordinary powers which stir him into frenzied excitement. 


Now it is foolish to question the reality of the other world into 
which the Australian finds himself conducted through the ceremonies 
of his tribe. It is absurd to deny the reality of the powers he there 
encounters. It is impossible to doubt the fact that these powers take 
possession of him and make him for a time no more than an expres- 
sion of their superior exaltation and their sacred will. He finds 
these powers as data of his experience; and he certainly feels their 
control over him and their might. He may theorize about the whole 
matter in various ways; but he has at least as an irrefutable fact the 
concrete presence of the powers in his own life. Since he is not much 
given at this stage of culture to elaborate philosophical speculation, 
he seems merely to accept the powers as real beings and to look 
forward to renewed and frequent contact with them. Particularly 
when he is once more in the monotony of hunting and fishing apart 
from the bulk of his tribe, he recalls the excitement of the last cor- 
robbori; and he can not but realize that some vital living power has 
temporarily left him. 

The second instance I have chosen to present of a mystic experi- 
ence is from a highly advanced stage of culture. I take it from 
Stark Young’s ‘‘Italian Notes, IV’’ (in The New Republic for 
August 15, 1923, pp. 330-331). 


Thursday after Corpus Christi in Ravenna, there was a great procession that 
left the Duomo at half past six and marched around the town and back again. 
The gold light from the west poured down the church as the procession entered 
and moved toward the altar. Group after group, banner after banner, blue, 
red, yellow, white, and every color, the town band leading with its horns and 
drums, priests, seminarians, friars, nuns, boys in black shirts, boys with blue 
sashes, the endless line of little communicants in their white dresses and veils 
and wreaths and bouquets of white flowers carrying their candles lighted, then 
the boys and men and youths of the choir in rose and purple, singing, then the 
priests of the cathedral and the bishop, in vestments of ivory-colored brocade 
flowered and braided with gold, walking under the gold-fringed baldachino, 
chanting and carrying in their midst the Host in a glittering monstrance. .. . 
The organ high up in the loft began to play. ... And outside in the piazza 
dusk had come on. 

The music stopped and the priest at the altar began to read the service. 
Clouds of incense rose above the candles of the altar with their twinkling lights, 
past the marble and gilt and crimson, and into the shadowed vault of the dome. 
A bell rang; the Host was elevated. The crowd dropped to their knees. 

It had not been an extraordinary procession. Such a one it was as had 
repeated itself thus simply from generation to generation and century to cen- 
tury. Gianni’s father had seen it every year of his life, no doubt, and his 
father’s father, and his father, and so on back. ... It was only a friendly 
community affair after all, among the people, the communicants, the Francis- 
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cans, the priests and sisters, the boys’ clubs, the candles, God, the gold and 
silver and flowers, the evening light. 

But from that procession Gianni might know what it is to take part in 
a society, with everyone together following some idea of pleasure or beauty or 
devotion; he might learn what it is to be a social member, no matter how 
narrow and cramped your days are or how few people you can really know 
and talk with. And this was just as it was with the prayers he said and heard, 
which set forth certain typical sins of the human race and led the mind of the 
sinner toward them rather than toward the numberless private varieties of evil 
he might stew out of himself; and just as it was with the service he heard re- 
peated in the churches from year to year, always the same and the same all over 
the world, which led the mind not so much to an individual as to a general and 
social idea of religion. 

He [Gianni] might live in a narrow dark little house, but here there was 
space, great stretches of stone floor, and wall and columns rising up to high 
arches and to the wide dusk and glow of the ceiling and dome. He might have 
from that the experience of space, space in things, and space perhaps in thoughts 
and in actions. . . . In the shadows, the lights, the motions, the music, used to 
expresss what was in the breast of the people kneeling there, Gianni might get 
a sense of the extension beyond words and speech of a part of human living, and 
so be ready always to admit in himself and in all life the presence and possi- 
bility of an element elusive and invisible but no less real on that account. From 
that ancient cross gleaming with its silver plaques in the altar light, and the 
antique marbles here and there, he might feel the oneness of time and of man’s 
thoughts and hopes. And though all his life he goes about clothed in poor 
worsted as he does now and though he is cramped into a narrow channel of 
modern labor and never has much chance at all to grow or spread, Gianni from 
the great spaces there in the Duomo, the carved and painted and gilded wood, 
the brocade and crystal and marble, and the superb sweep of those columns and 
arches, will nevertheless have had the idea of magnificence. 


Here again it is foolish to question the reality of the experience 
of another world, the reality of forces which are distinctly different, 
different in quality and different in mode of operation, from the 
mundane forces which surround Gianni in his daily tasks. No 
argument is needed for the reality of the other world, because it is 
given directly in religious experience, in mystic insight. And the 
religious forces which make the other world also penetrate the 
mundane world, revealing the ideal possibilities of the daily human 
affairs, guiding the course in which these affairs should go, turning 
the drab routine of ‘‘everyday’’ into something a bit more lovely 
than it alone could ever be, putting some of its own scintillating 
glory into the ordinary sequence of the duties which otherwise tend 
to become so burdensome. 

The third instance of mystical religious experience is from a 
culture of ancient lineage, yet of almost contemporary occurrence. 
I quote from Mrs. Sugimoto’s A Daughter of the Samurai (pp. 73- 
81, much condensed). 


Ura Bon (A Welcome to Souls Returned) was our festival to celebrate the 
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annual visit of O Shorai Sama, a term used to represent the combined spirits 
of all our ancestors. It was the most dearly loved of our festivals, for we be- 
lieved that our ancestors never lost their loving interest in us, and this yearly 
visit kept fresh in all our hearts a cheerful and affectionate nearness to the 
dear ones gone. In preparing for the arrival of O Shorai Sama the only stand- 
ards were cleanliness and simplicity. . . . All the woodwork in the house—the 
broad ceiling boards, the hundreds of tiny white bars crossing the paper doors, 
the carved ventilators, and the mirror-like post and platform of the tokonomas 
—was wiped off with hot water; then every little broken place in the rice-paper 
shoji was mended, and finally the entire house, from thatch to the under-floor 
ice-box, was as fresh and clean as rain-water falling from the sky. ... The 
shrine was, of course, the most important of all, as it was there the spirit guest 
lived during the days of the visit. ... Honourable Grandmother and I sat 
down before the shrine to prepare the decorations of welcome. I always loved 
to help her do this. Honourable Grandmother took a crooked-necked cucumber, 
one end of which was shaped something like a lifted head, and made it into a 
horse, using corn silk for mane and tail and hemp stems for stiff little legs. 
Of a small, plump eggplant she made a water buffalo, with horns and legs of 
hemp stems, and twisting some half-dried somen into harness for both little 
animals, she placed them in the shrine. I made several horses and buffaloes 
too. Jiya came in with some small lotus leaves, the edges of which were be- 
ginning to dry and turn up like little curved dishes. Ishi filled the lotus-leaf 
dishes with vegetables and every kind of fruit, and Honourable Grandmother 
looped the somen across the top of the shrine in a series of graceful festoons. 
. .. The meaning of the decorations and the queer little vegetable animals has 
been lost in the mist of past years, but the lotus-leaf shape of the dishes was 
because the lotus is a sacred flower. . 

Just before sunset we were all ready, for twilight was the hour of welcome. 
. . . We started, walking two by two through the open door, across the hall, 
and along the stone walk to the big entrance gates, which were open wide. 
. .. Then, all respectfully stooping, we bowed our heads and waited.... 
Through the distance I would hear the sound of soft, galloping feet, and I 
knew the snow-white steed was nearing. ... Slowly we rose and with bowed 
heads walked back, on the outside edges of the path, two by two—but wide apart 
—leaving the sacred space of the walk between. When we reached the shrine 
Mother struck the gong and we all bowed with the dignified cheerfulness of our 
usual greeting to a welcome guest. ... Our home was filled with an atmos- 
phere of pleasant thoughts, unselfish acts, and happy laughter; for we felt that 
our kind guests enjoyed our simple pleasures of new clothes, company courtesies, 
and our daily feasts with them of the shrine food consisting of fruits, vegetables, 
and rice dumplings. Honourable Grandmother’s face grew more peaceful each 
hour, Mother’s beamed with calm content, the servants were chattering and 
smiling all the time, and my heart was full of quiet joy... . 


Beautiful likewise are the farewells which bring to an end the 
festival of Ura Bon. The ceremonial articles are taken from the 
shrine and placed in a rude little canoe, together with rice-balls and 
uncooked dough. The canoe is carried down to the water’s edge be- 
fore dawn, where similar canoes from thousands of other homes are 
likewise brought. And as dawn comes, the canoes are launched and 
the spirits are wafted back to their far-distant homes. ‘‘ ‘Farewell, 
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O Shorai Sama,’ we all gently called. ‘Come again next year. We 
will be waiting to welcome you!’’’ And thus the felt presences of 
dear ones come and go, appreciated and cherished, vividly realized, 
yet never precisely defined, entering from another world into the 
routine of the present and visible world to add dignity, grace, and 
beauty. Surely again there can be no question of the reality of the 
presences felt in the vital mystical experiences. 

Now of course the three instances here described differ widely in 
certain respects. One is from a low level of human civilization, 
from a level of almost bestial passion and ignorance and blind im- 
pulse ; the other two are from a level where age-long traditions have 
conspired to refine native impulse, where the accumulated moral 
and religious achievement of centuries is so wisely concentrated, in 
its play upon the youthful minds of the rising generation, that some- 
thing of the best of the spirit of the past is made to function in the 
life of the present. 

Yet, however unlike the instances are in many ways, they are 
akin in certain respects. In them all, and in many similar expe- 
riences from diverse stages of culture, society is taking the raw mate- 
rial of human nature, is training it in a vivid appreciation for the 
invisible but potent factors which surround and penetrate the mate- 
rial environment, is bringing into existence and renewing the vitality 
of the sense of great realities whose values give human life its richest 
meaning. ‘‘ Everything ideal,’’ as Santayana has well said, ‘‘has 
its natural basis.’’ And even in the crude Australian corrobbori 
one has the first beginnings of that long process of transformation 
which at times issues eventually in what we may call the life of the 
spirit. And all this technique whereby the great heritage of man’s 
religious insight is preserved, enjoyed, and occasionally further en- 
riched, is natural and spontaneous. It is, of course, moulded as it 
becomes institutionalized, and it may then become sophisticated, 
it may become barren, it may have to be freshened in the new mystic 
experiences of rising leaders in order to resume its onward course in 
vigor. But on the whole, society is innocent of deliberate instrumen- 
talism. Men do not so much deliberate how to cultivate in others 
the insight they have themselves gained. Rather they give quick and 
spontaneous expression to their own sense of contact with invisible 

powers, and therein they catch up and carry with them the waiting 
crowds of their fellows. It is true that all men from ‘‘the state of 
nature’ have to be born again. And it is not wholly a figure of 
speech to say that the continuous stream of such mysticism as is here 
described is an important source of those baptismal waters the use 
of which is, in the hard process of developing men’s spiritual natures, 
80 effective a sacrament. 
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While no elaborate discussion is here possible of the relation of 
this type of mysticism to other kinds of human experience, a pre- 
liminary statement may be made on two points. 

In the first place this mystical experience of social participation 
in the determination of realities and appreciation of values is more 
fundamental than the mystic trance or swoon. The latter type has 
been so much described that the former has been neglected in many 
books about mysticism. But while the latter happens to but a scat- 
tered few, the former is recurrent in the lives of almost all human 
beings. The latter is, so I would contend, but an abnormal develop- 
ment of the former under unusual conditions. Yet even the latter 
is of various types, three of which we may distinguish. 

There is a kind of person who exhibits a delayed response to the 
stimulus of social contacts in the exciting moments of great emo- 
tional power. Inhibitions of one kind or another cause the suppres- 
sion for a time of the compelling urge towards close affiliations in 
the group-life. Often this initial hesitation is later on followed by 
forceful appropriation of the suggestions of the corporate expe- 
rience, but the appropriation comes in moments of solitude. This 
is one type of the mystic trance. The cautious soul, even the timid 
soul, may eventually reach, in isolation from immediate contact with 
his fellows, the sense of the realities and values which are implicit 
in the shared experience, may even reach this sense in a heightened 
degree. Such, I believe, was the mystical experience of the anony- 
mous author of the Meditations on the Seven Words from the Cross. 
And such a mystic trance may function healthily to restore the 
mystic to spiritual kinship with his fellows, re-establishing the com- 
munity of aspiration, sentiment, and understanding which too great 
delay in response would threaten to undermine. 

A second type of the mystic trance is a deteriorated form of the 
first type. The delayed response is dangerous for all but excep- 
tional minds. It is only too likely to result in a loss of the rich con- 
tent suggested through the corporate experience. This content is 
‘‘ineffable,’? as we are constantly told. It is not easily retained 
unless it is instantly appropriated at the moment of its first sugges- 
tion and expressed through the ancient but vital forms of religious 
ritual. The ordinary person who delays prompt response may know 
that he has come into contact with a transcendent reality or power, 
but he will be utterly unable to express or realize the meaning of 
that reality or power. The sense that there has been some contact 
remains, but the content and meaning have largely evaporated. 
Thus in his emotional struggle to arrive at a grasp of the precious 
vision, the individual falls into a swoon of empty sentimentality. 


1Cf. Dean Inge’s Light, Life, and Love, pp. 29-65. 
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The trance is a vapid and disordered absorption of the mind in the 
contemplation of some logical abstractions, or perhaps a barely dis- 
guised eroticism in which an ineffectually suppressed impulse erupts 
into control over consciousness. The trance then becomes a futile 
expression of ineffectual striving to overcome one’s inability to enter 
properly into social experiences. Such a form of the mystic trance 
usually functions to produce a selfish retirement from social duties, 
a search to save one’s too precious soul from an irremediably bad 
world. 

A third type of the mystic trance is as much more than the first 
type as the second is less. The delayed response may at rare occa- 
sions be in the interest of a better insight than mere social participa- 
tion makes possible into the realities and values to which the social 
experience is an introduction. It may be an individual creative effort 
towards a new understanding of the implications of the social ex- 
perience. It may result in a new vision which demands a revolu- 
tionary change in the old traditions and ancient forms, a reorienta- 
tion of the social aspirations, a revision of the religious rituals, a 
development of new sentiments for newly detected realities. Such 
were undoubtedly the mystical experiences of Buddha under the 
Bo-Tree, of Jesus in the Wilderness, of St. Francis on the hillsides 
of central Italy. These crucial trances give fresh direction to the 
lives of thousands and become turning points in history. These 
trances are not cut loose from the spiritual inheritance of the group 
to which the mystic belongs and in whose religious faith and vision 
he has been reared. But they are essentially prophetic; they are 
critical of past achievements and point ahead to new achievements. 
Like the second type of the mystic trance, the trances of this third 
type are disruptive of the historic continuity of religious traditions. 
But where those of the second type drag men from society, hinder 
wise and wholesome integration of individual with group, substitute 
vain musing for effective insight, and condemn men to poverty of 
imagination and futility of wasted effort, trances of the third type 
open new windows of aspiration and eventuate in new spiritual cul- 
ture as well as new institutions to embody and transmit that culture. 

It is this third type of mystic trance which protagonists of mysti- 
cism are prone to isolate for purposes of discussion. But such dis- 
cussion has invariably taken the trances out of their setting in the 
life of the religious group. They then seem to appear suddenly and 
Without ancestry, and can be explained only as the spontaneous 
creation of a single individual or as the entrance of the supernatural 
into human affairs. When Professor Whitehead speaks of religion 
a “‘what the individual does with his solitariness,’’? or William 


? Religion in the Making, p. 47. 
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James defines religion as ‘‘the feelings, acts, and experiences of in- 
dividual men in their solitude . . . ,’’* there is a double error in- 
volved. Not simply is religion defined wholly in terms of one single 
and unusual type, but that one type is cut loose from its conditions 
and becomes an unaccountable event and consequently an excuse for 
supernatural explanations or theology. Indeed much of Protestant 
theology is framed in terms of this type of solitary mystic trance; 
and the inability of the average man to have such an experience is 
perhaps one of the reasons for the decay of vitality in Protestantism 
to-day. Baron von Hiigel is a better interpreter of mysticism in 
particular and of religion in general than the philosophers who stand 
more apart from the historic and institutional influences of positive 
religious life. He condemns the Puritans for their ‘‘concentration 
upon the movement of detachment and abruptness only.’’ He 
finds that ‘‘upon close examination, we always discover that, be the 
abuses or errors on Tradition’s side ever so heavy, some Tradition 
not only remains necessary, but is operating most powerfully, as a 
positive ingredient and shaping power, within even the most inde- 
pendent-seeming, the most antitraditional utterances of any Prophet 
that ever lived.’’ Indeed apart from social or corporate life a re- 
ligious leader tends to fanaticism; and only a deep immersion in 
corporate life will enable one to determine ‘‘whether there exist, 
and, if so, where are situated, training-grounds and formative bodies 
of experience, affection, influence within which the crude individual 
can achieve his development into a person.’’* Baron von Hiigel 
was a sound theorist about mysticism as well as a mystic in practice. 

The mystic trance, to summarize the preceding discussion, is a 
delayed response to the meanings and values of the corporate reli- 
gious life. It may bring about a restoration of the individual to 
spiritual unity with his cultural group; it may be a mark of his 
dropping out of such unity into a confused and subjective tangle of 
emotions; it may be the occasion of his creative reorganization of the 
traditional religious faith and life in a prophetic insight. But in all 
cases it seems to be a derivative of the more normal mystie experi- 
ence of social participation in shared meanings and common values. 
The trance, so far from giving the essence of the genus ‘‘ mysti- 
cism,’’ is not even the fundamental and basic type. 

In the second place, the mystical religious experience of social 
participation is closely related to the esthetic experience. Psycho- 
logically at least, these experiences are much akin. Yet in two 
respects they differ. On the one hand the mystical experience is 


8 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 31. 
4 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, Second Series, pp- 
82, 67, 118. 
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more comprehensive. The esthetic experience appreciates a thing 
for its own sake or in its immediate context. The mystic experience 
seeks its evaluation in its widest bearings, its fullest implications, its 
most far-reaching connections, especially as it lends itself to use in 
and service for the activities of men in the social sphere. On the 
other hand, and as a consequence of the former distinction, the esthe- 
tie experience has less moral import than the mystic. The esthetic 
experience catches the beauty of a given thing or a given moment 
of life, as if that thing or that moment were detached from its place 
in the onward march of time; it usually fails to note the generating 
conditions and future developments. The mystic experience, how- 
ever, is a more total and hence a more just appraisal of the worth of 
a thing or moment; it seeks to evaluate any experience in the light 
of all the antecedents and consequents, in the light of the place of 
such an experience in an entire historic culture. Von Hiigel beau- 
tifully sums up this point in his great work on The Mystical Element 
of Religion: ‘‘The fact is that Religion ever insists, even where it 
but seems to be teaching certain moral rules and motives as appro- 
priate to this visible world of ours, upon presenting them in the 
setting of a fuller, deeper world than that immediately required as 
the field of action and as the justification of ordinary morality.’’ ® 
The fuller, deeper world here alluded to means, of course, not only 
the more remote reaches of space and the more distant moments of 
the past out of which we have come and of the future into which we 
are venturing forth. It means those, of course. But it means also 
the latent potentialities of all substances, the unrealized meanings of 
all human associations, the whole realm of supreme values in their 
richest form. It means all the prophetically conceived conditions 
of a glorified life for humanity. Thus the mystical experience has 
a compelling nature which gives it an urgency in human affairs which 
the esthetic experience lacks. 

The mysties have often noted this compelling character of their 
experience. They have found that the mystic moments, however 
lovely in themselves, demand a return to carry out in the world of 
affairs the import of the mystic insight. For example, one of the 
most ardent defenders of the validity of the mystic way in our own 
times writes: ‘‘Lovers come to learn that they can only keep the 
meaning of the experience by letting it go: to try to perpetuate it 
by dwelling in it is fatal... . So with the relation between the 
mystic and God: if he is to retain what God means he must let God 
20, or, more accurately, he must surrender the exclusive direction of 
the mind upon God and establish in the world the God to find whom 
he left the world.’’* And he points out that St. Teresa used the 
5 Vol. II, p. 274. 
6C, A, Bennett: A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, p. 42. 
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practical effects of her mystic moments as a test of the genuineness 
of her revelations,—‘‘C’est par les effets et par les oeuvres que 1’on 
connait la vérité de ce qui s’est passé dans 1’oraison.’’ 7 

The distinctions made between the mystical and esthetic experi- 
ences are, of course, merely matters of degree. It is true that the 
esthetic experience may grow gradually into an experience of gen- 
uinely mystic import. As its content expands and brings in the 
larger relations of a beautiful object or custom or human relation- 
ship, it ceases to be a sheer delight in an isolated item of experience 
and becomes of mystic quality. We frequently find art as the door- 
way into religion. The culmination of the development of the 
esthetic into the mystic experience would be complete only when the 
whole of experience and all things visible and invisible were collec- 
tively evaluated in a comprehensive vision such as men seem to be 
struggling to catch when they speak of the Kingdom of God. 


Various types of mysticism have various functions in human ex- 
perience. An attempt will be made here to indicate three functions 
which the mysticism of social participation seems to have. 

In the first place, this type of mystic experience is the great 
conservative force in transmitting from generation to generation 
the established customs, standards, sentiments, and aspirations of a 
historic culture. Like all conservative forces, it becomes at times 
reactionary and so turns into a serious and irritating obstacle to 
further advance. Yet perhaps it is less likely to pass into reaction- 
ary strangling of social progress than any of the other conservative 
forces of human society. Let it be remembered here that the Church 
has always been suspicious of its mystics and of the power of their 
leadership. It is just exactly in that fear which merely ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries have of mystical tendencies that we may find a great 
witness to the comparative freedom of mysticism from really reac- 
tionary influence. The mystic experience is in the best sense of the 
term liberal: i.e., it helps to adjust the narrowly selfish and the 
parochial to the bigger and more comprehensive interests at work in 
the world. ‘‘Emotion,’’ as Professor Dewey says, ‘‘is an indication 
of intimate participation, in a more or less excited way, in some 
scene of nature or life; it is, so to speak, an attitude or disposition 
which is a function of objective things.’’* The emotion which is 
the controlling nucleus of mystical experience is participation i 
the aspirations, the sense of final and enduring values, the cherished 
ideals of the group. Thus the accumulated insight of the past is 
preserved and handed on. Such transmission could not be achieved 

1 Ibid, p. 43. 

8 Experience and Nature, p. 390. 
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by abstract instruction. New generations gain this accumulated 
spiritual heritage only in so far as it is expressed in dramatic cere- 
mony, in poetic symbols, in social pageant, in the age-old habits of 
recurrent forms. As Aristotle said that a man becomes virtuous not 
through instruction, but through acting virtuously, so we may say 
that one gains the sentiments and aspirations of a culture not through 
memorizing dogmas but through entering into the activities in which 
these sentiments and aspirations find embodiment and expression. 
And this entering into activities must be, not a matter of merely 
physical proximity or outward contact, but a vital sympathy in which 
common ideas, common emotions, common volitions bind men together 
in a genuinely unified whole. In other words, it must be mystical. 

In the second place, the mysticism of social participation serves 
to emancipate men from burdensome routine. It rejuvenates men’s 
lives. Duties become at times hideous nightmares, and a profound 
melancholy settles down upon the conscientious worker. Life seems 
a drab monotone. But all this pessimism and weary weight of ob- 
ligation may be removed by a fresh inspiration through mystie par- 
ticipation in corporate worship. Worship is indeed the best word 
to express the nature of the mood through which the burdensome 
obligation may become a happy opportunity and the dull duty may 
become a vital joy. And mysticism is the kernel of the mood we 
eall worship. John Stuart Mill saw this function of religion clearly 
when he wrote in the superb closing section of his Three Essays on 
Religion: ‘‘ Human life, small and confined as it is, and as, considered 
merely in the present, it is likely to remain even when the progress 
of material and moral improvement may have freed it from the 
greater part of its present calamities, stands greatly in need of any 
wider range and greater height of aspiration for itself and its destina- 
tion, which the exercise of imagination can yield to it without run- 
ning counter to the evidence of fact.’’® And the imagination he 
here refers to is the sympathetic appreciation and appropriation of 
the best in the heritage which comes to us in the religious life of the 
past. ‘‘The need for worship arises at that point when all inspira- 
tion flags, when the worth of practical effort as such becomes doubt- 
ful.’?2° When a man feels that continued struggle is getting him 
nowhere, that the weight of institutional organization crushes him, 
or that his work has ceased to have any value to himself or others, 
then through mystic religious experience he may gain the needed 
refreshment. He may come to realize the relationships in which 
he stands to his social world, the part which institutions have in the 
truly spiritual life of men, the service which even routine activities 

9P. 245. 

10C, A. Bennett in The Journal of Religion, Vol. VI, No. 5, p. 489. 
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render, the quality of rich satisfactions which life in even a humble 
station may manifest. Perhaps there are situations in which noth- 
ing can relieve human life of its misery or give it any great value. 
But at least mystical religion, the mood of worship, has brought to 
countless unnamed and unremembered persons of lowly rank the re- 
newed vitality they craved; and it has occasionally transformed an 
ordinary man into a leader of vision and power. 

As the third function of the mystical experience of social par- 
ticipation may be adduced the fact that the mystic experience is for 
many people a joy in itself. It is not true to the facts to suppose 
that men’s chief joys come in material comforts and bodily satis- 
factions. Their chief joys come in participation in socially shared 
meanings and feelings. They take delight in visions, especially when 
the visions grow out of the real situations about them (as all 
notable art grows out of the needs of daily life), and are appreciated 
and celebrated in corporate activity. Religion has, to be sure, so 
many practical consequences for human life, that it can not be taken 
solely as an end: it must be partly viewed as a means. But it has 
been the fashion of late to take it merely as a means. The contem- 
porary emphasis on social service, especially in the Protestant 
churches, has led many to forget how much religion in itself enriches 
the quality of living. As Socrates said many centuries ago, ‘‘An 
unexamined life is not worth living.’’ And no examination which 
stops short of a vision of the biggest and most integrated values 
which the natural and social worlds suggest is an adequate examina- 
tion, adequate either for understanding those worlds or for filling 
the mind with joy. Ritual, manners, poetry, art—these things add 
to the delicacy and charm of human life. How much more is reli- 
gion an intrinsic good when it serves as the vivid expression of all 
the harmonized aspirations after a fuller perfection. It is no wonder 
that mystics have found language a poor tool for conveying to others 
the bliss they have felt. ‘‘Think, and think earnestly, how great, 
how unutterable will be the joy and blessedness, the glory and 
honour of those who shall see clearly and without veil the gladsome 
and beauteous face of God; how they will enjoy the best and highest 

good, which is God himself. For in Him is included all pleasure, 
might, joy, and all beauty, so that the blessed in God will possess 
everything that is good and desirable, with everlasting joy and se- 
curity, without fear lest they should ever be parted from Him.’’” 

In conclusion I would suggest that the view of mysticism here 
presented is virtually that set forth in Plato’s Phaedrus and Sym- 
posium. Socrates had taught that virtue was knowledge; and evi- 


11 Quoted from the selections from Tauler in Dean Inge’s Life, Light, and 
Love, p. 17. 
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dently his experience was such that he supposed that for all men to 
know the good was to do the good. Plato had equal moral devotion, 
but greater understanding of human nature. He realized that 
Socrates’s experience was not common, that for many men to see 
and approve the good is yet to do the bad. Knowledge, therefore, 
however indispensable for the really good life, is not enough: there 
is needed also a devoted inclination to seek the good. And in the 
loveliest form in which mysticism has ever been put into words, 
Plato sketches the upward flight of the soul in aspiration after the 
most inclusive, the most universal love and beauty, pure love and 
pure beauty, love and beauty so comprehensive that their far-reach- 
ing implications for human affairs are more vast than any imagina- 
tion can rightly estimate. Even the savage begins his struggle 
towards civilization when he gains a sense for social unity and enters 
imaginatively into the possession of socially shared emotions and 
ideas. Much more the cultivated mind, sensitive to the values of 
corporate aspiration, gains thereby a lofty insight into ultimate hu- 
man values. From such mystic experience one returns transformed ; 
and im such mystic experience one lives transformed. ‘‘ Whenever 
one who is fresh from those mysteries, who saw much of that heav- 
enly vision, beholds in any godlike face or form a successful copy 
of original beauty, he first of all feels a shuddering chill, and there 
creep over him some of those terrors that assailed him in that dire 
struggle; then, as he continues to gaze, he is inspired with a rever- 
ential awe, and did he not fear the repute of exceeding madness, he 
would offer sacrifice to his beloved as to the image of a god.’’ Many 
men would even risk the imputation of madness and offer the sacri- 
fice. 


Steruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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L’Esthétique d’Emerson. Réais Micuaup. Paris: Félix Alcan. 

1927. 

Professor Michaud accomplishes very well his purpose, which is 
to present ‘‘un résumé . . .qui s’efforce . . . de reconstituer fidéle- 
ment les idées d’Emerson en le laissant parler la plupart du temps, 
textuellement lui-méme,’’ thereby demonstrating the unity underly- 
ing his apparently unsystematic reflections. Emerson’s esthetic 
theory is shown to have its basis in his doctrine of representation; 
of a pre-established harmony between man and the universe. The 
function of art is that of a bridge between the microcosm and the 
macrocosm. Thus it has an organic connection with Emerson’s 
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theories of Nature, genius, the hero, and history. Here we are amid 
the commonplaces of the Romanticists of his time; of Carlyle espe- 
cially, and of Ruskin, whom he anticipates by his insistence on the 
moral quality of great art and the necessary subordination of the 
artist to nature. 

One regrets that it did not lie within the scope of Professor 
Michaud’s design to explain why such theories are so little to the 
taste of the present generation, which is incurious about genius, 
skeptical of the hero, and untroubled by morals in art. Perhaps 
Emerson himself would have given us a clue if he had expanded the 
tantalizing statement in his Journal for March, 1845: ‘‘ After this 
generation one would say mysticism should go out of fashion for a 
long time.’’ It is this ability to turn back upon himself which is 
so refreshing in Emerson. The Yankee wit is more congenial to 
us that the Concord sage. He was capable of remarking: ‘‘ Every 
hero becomes a bore at last,’’ which takes him quite out of the pic- 
ture of Brahmin solemnity. His essential Americanism is apparent, 
as Professor Michaud observes, in his desire to cbliterate the dis- 
tinction between the fine and the useful arts, and in his preponderant 
interest in architecture, the field of America’s distinctive triumphs. 
The present-day esthetician will also appreciate Emerson’s discovery 
of subject-matter for art in the railroad, the insurance company, the 
electric battery, the retort. Further evidence of the breadth of his 
esthetic sensibility will no doubt be given in Professor Michaud’s 
forthcoming volume, Emerson et l’idée de poésie, poetry being an art 
of which Emerson as a practitioner could speak with authority. 

Emery NEFF. 

OOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Psychology by Experiment. Linus Warp K.uIne and FRANCES 
LittLETON Kuine. New York: Ginn & Co. 1927. 338 pp. 


This book represents a commendable attempt to teach psychology 
by the method which seems to many by all odds the best available, 
namely, the method of experiment. The plan of the book (which is 
more an experimental manual than a textbook) is logical and syste- 
matic and has evidently grown out of the authors’ experience in 
teaching experimental psychology to undergraduates. Numerous 
experiments (there are 109 in all) have been grouped into chapters 
under the following heads: Movement, Sensation, Attitude: Atten- 
tion and Selective Action, Retention and Association, Perception, 
Learning, Memory and Imagination, Reasoning, and Affective Re- 
actions: Feelings and Emotions. The experiments under each head 
are followed by a series of questions, and preceded by a topical out- 
line and a general discussion and explanation of the facts to be 
studied or observed. 
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The book is evidently intended for use in a first course in ex- 
perimental psychology, and the experiments—by and large—meet 
the requirements of such a course: they are clearly described, rela- 
tively simple, and interesting. The majority of them can be per- 
formed with very simple material (a vernier chronoscope is prob- 
ably the most pretentious piece of apparatus) which should serve to 
make the book valuable in institutions having little psychological 
equipment. A fair share of the printed material used in some of 
the experiments is included in the text. 

The general discussions by which each chapter is introduced 
seem to the reviewer somewhat too weighty and involved to be of 
much value to the beginning student. Neither these nor the ‘‘topi- 
cal outlines’’ are up to the standard set by the experiments them- 
selves. The outlines are no doubt intended to guide the student and 
aid him in organizing his ideas. All too often, however, students 
have few if any ideas to organize when beginning the study of a new 
topic, and hence, while the logical place for an outline may be at the 
beginning of the chapter, the psychological place would seem to be 
at the end. 

The merits of the manual, however, outweigh its defects. The 
wide range of topics covered by the experiments, together with their 
clarity and interest, makes this manual probably the most satis- 
factory now available for a beginning course in laboratory psy- 
chology. 


H. E. Garrert. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 


Last summer I enjoyed the privilege of spending my vacation at 
Woods Hole. The Bulletin Board placed conspicuously in the en- 
trance to the Marine Biological Laboratory very frequently at- 
tracted my attention. What interested me were the notices that 
made their appearance on the Board from time to time informing 
whoever wanted to read, that teaching positions in biology in vari- 
ous educational institutions were open; and that applications for 
the positions were solicited. Notices of positions wanted, also made 
their appearance. As I refiected on this new encouraging academic 
tradition, I thought it exceedingly appropriate indeed that this mat- 
ter-of-fact Board with its prosaic notices should be hung opposite to 
memorial tablets commemorating distinguished names in the biologi- 
cal sciences. It is impressively true, that due reverence for the dis- 
tinguished dead is most significantly and sincerely shown when it is 
combined with due solicitude for the living young. 

I wish to submit to your attention some criticisms of the method 
in which appointments to teach philosophy in our colleges and uni- 
versities are at present exclusively made; and to offer some sugges: 
tions of remedy. Appointments to teach may advantageously be 
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divided into two classes: (1) appointments to teach in the college 
or university from which you received your degree; (2) appoint- 
ments to teach where you were not at any time a student. The 
criticisms I wish to make, and the suggestions I have to offer, apply 
only to the second class of appointments—which is by far the greater, 
and for that reason alone, the more important class. 

The general, recognized procedure for appointments of the second 
class is for the head of the department in need of a teacher to make 
known his need to the head or heads of other departments. This 
procedure seems, at first, to have the complete sanction of common- 
sense; and it would, indeed, be highly gratifying to believe that it 
is for this reason so universally adopted by philosophers. How- 
ever, the objections which can be levelled against this procedure are 
many; [ here wish to call your attention only to the most serious. 

The first and most general objection is that by this procedure 
both those who have positions to fill and those who are available for 
positions have altogether too inadequate a knowledge of the possi- 
bilities that are open to them. The prospective teacher and the 
prospective head are both dependent for their knowledge of each 
other upon private sources of information—which sources are more 
often exclusive in the restricting and prejudicial sense than exclusive 
in the discriminating and good sense of the term. An immediate 
consequence of this undesirable sort of exclusiveness is that the con- 
tact, in all cases, between the prospective teacher and his prospective 
head, is secondary to the recommendation that the mere official 
selection of him for interview gives. The first interview is, there- 
fore, necessarily biased; and it is small mitigation of this evil that, 
as far as the prospective head is concerned, the bias is also neces- 
sarily favorable. 

The second objection is a major implication of the first and is of 
far greater significance. A young man who has just been graduated 
as a philosopher—or as a potential teacher of philosophy—is, apart 
from rare cases which we may justly ignore, totally dependent upon 
the head of the department he studied in, for his knowledge of the 
vacancies that occur or are likely to occur in his field. The head of 
the department may not be one with whom the student has done 
much or any philosophical work; and his real qualities of mind and 
character may often not be recognized or known by busy adminis- 
trators who are the decisive factors when it comes to appointments. 
Also it may easily happen—and no doubt does frequently happen— 
that a student in philosophy may be very highly valued by his teach- 
ers who know him intimately; and yet he may not be thought of so 
highly by the administrator upon whom he is dependent for a posi- 
tion to teach. 
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This state of affairs involves unnecessary hardship for the stu- 
dent and is very unjust even if the administrator only under- 
estimates the student’s worth. For then the student will be selected 
for consideration by the administrator only after more favored stu- 
dents have been selected—naturally for the more promising posts. 
Of course, it goes without saying that the hardship is severe and the 
injustice intolerable if the student is misfortunate enough to have 
incurred the active displeasure of his administrator. In such event, 
the administrator has only to forget about the student’s existence 
—and the student is automatically excluded from all approved and 
legitimate means by which he can secure a position in the field. 
The student may suffer—philosophically—an altogether unwarranted 
and premature death. 

Administrators are not like mere professors of philosophy ; their 
primary interests are different; their points of view are different. 
And yet, because of the system of appointments now exclusively in 
existence, the young teacher of philosophy has to.recommend him- 
self, not to the professor of philosophy, but to the administrator. 
That this state of affairs should exist is unjust, unwarranted, and 
undesirable. It reflects only too faithfully the disagreeable features 
of our present educational institutions. They are—with few com- 
mendable exceptions—not in the hands of trained educators, but in 
the hands of educational business-men who are, at best, only efficient 
administrators. 

The two objections here presented would be considered as most 
serious by young philosophers who have had no teaching positions 
at all, and who have not published anything noteworthy (some- 
thing that is not uncommon among young philosophers) and who 
are, therefore, entirely unknown outside the place of their study. 
But the objections would be considered as only slightly less serious 
by those who, although already teaching philosophy, are still teach- 
ing for only a short while. Some of these young teachers may be 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the posts they occupy and yet, unless 
they can utilize for their benefit friendly influences, they are help- 
less and must stay on until, if ever, a kind fate turns to smile upon 
them. For a professional ethics, which is, I think, fundamentally 
mistaken, frowns upon any incumbent of a position who seeks an- 
other. The high tradition requires that the young man wait till he 
is offered a position—just as the high tradition used to require a 
young lady to wait sedately at home till she was benignly offered 
a hand. Those young teachers who brave moral disapprobation and 
utilize whatever personal influences they may command, perforce 
must do so to some extent surreptitiously. And it will be readily 
granted, I take it, that to be dependent upon personal influences is 
quite bad enough. 
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I restrict myself to presenting these two major criticisms. My 
suggestion of remedy is that some sort of national bureau be created 
for the field of philosophy. The American Philosophical Associa- 
tion could establish this bureau and publish a bulletin as often as 
necessary of teaching positions that are vacant and of positions that 
are wanted. Or else, if this would involve too much machinery, as 
Professor Montague has suggested to me, there could be a distribu- 
tion of the lists for publication in The Philosophical Review (bi- 
monthly) ; School and Society (monthly); and The Journal of 
Philosophy (fortnightly). 

The advantages of the inauguration of some such system are many 
and apparent. (1) Applications for positions could be made di- 
rectly by the one in need of a position. The contact between the 
prospective head and the prospective colleague could be unmediated 
and, as far as possible, antecedently unbiased. (2) The relation- 
ship between the young philosopher and the head of the depart- 
ment he was applying to would be considerably improved by the 
fact that the young applicant would come recommended, not by 
another administrator necessarily, but by the philosophers under 
whom he studied. (The ideal system would be where applications 
had to be made only to a faculty of philosophy. This ideal is 
somewhat approximated in appointments of the first class; and even 
more so in appointments to scholarships and fellowships.) (3) 
Those who are young in the profession would have a legitimate and 
satisfactory means for finding different posts should they desire 
them. Our professional ethics would be correspondingly bettered. 

Furthermore (4) a collection of bulletins covering a period of 
years would enable any one in the field to judge with some con- 
fidence the chances of securing a position when he needed it; and 
to form some notion of the character of administration of the vari- 
ous departments. (5) The distribution of ‘‘ philosophic material’’ 
would be determined by the number and character of the philoso- 
phers in the field and not by the partial and imperfect knowledge 
of the field which isolated administrators have. The census of 
isolated memories is no longer adequate to cope with our domestic 
philosophical population. To secure a freer and more vital circula- 
tion of teachers is a boon beneficent enough to warrant any effort 
of reform. 

In closing I would wish to make emphatic that I do not think 
that the remedy here proposed will eliminate the present system; 
it is intended to cure it. The present system will continue and in 
the nature of things almost must. Private recommendations will 
always be sought and given. But if these private methods are sup- 
plemented by public bureaus, then privacy loses its secrecy and its 
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disagreeable and pernicious characters. I also wish to make em- 
phatic that I do not believe that the remedy here proposed is the 
only remedy or even the best. It is the best I can think of; but I 
have no doubt there are many who can think better than I can. 
And to stimulate these many others to think about this problem and 
its solution is really the principal purpose of this communication. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The officers of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association for the current year are as follows: President: Pro- 
fessor H. Wildon Carr; Vice-President: Professor Harold Chapman 
Brown; Secretary-Treasurer: Professor R. M. Blake; Members of 
the Executive Committee: Professors G. P. Adams, Georgiana 


Melvin, 8. C. Pepper, H. G. Townsend; D. S. Mackay, H. B. Alex- 
ander. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association will be held at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 28-30, 1927. 

It will open with an informal gathering and registration of 
members on Wednesday morning at nine o’clock. Then will follow 
two sessions, one on General Psychology and one on Experimental 
Psychology. There will be a second session on Experimental Psy- 
chology in the afternoon, and also the first session for Graduate 
Students. At 4:00 p.m. there will be an exhibition of apparatus 
and test material. The Annual Business Meeting takes place the 
evening of Wednesday. On Thursday morning will be held a sec- 
ond session for graduate students, and a session on Clinical Psy- 
chology and Mental Measurement. The two sessions in the after- 
noon will be devoted to Social and Abnormal Psychology and to 
Edueational Psychology. At 4:30 p.m. there will be a meeting of 
the Psychological Corporation, W. V. Bingham presiding. ‘The 
annual dinner will be on Thursday evening, followed by the presi- 
dential address by Prof. H. L. Hollingworth on the subject: ‘‘Sensu- 
ous Determinants of Psychological Attitude.’’ On Friday morning 
occur two sessions, one on Animal and Comparative Psychology, the 
other a second session on Clinical Psychology and Mental Measure- 
ment. There will be but one session Friday afternoon, devoted to 
Voeational Psychology. 
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